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bergian philosophy) can we have any criterion for passing upon the 
objectivity and validity of these opposed types of will-deeds ? 

John Dewev. 
Columbia University. 

Die Philosophic des Spinoza im Lichte der Kritik. Von Franz 

Erhardt, Professor der Philosophic an der Universitat Rostock. 

Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1908. — pp. viii, 502. 

According to Professor Erhardt the spread of the pantheistic con- 
ception of the universe among philosophers, scientists, and theo- 
logians has its ultimate origin in the Spinozistic system. Its paral- 
lelism has taken possession of psychology, its mechanism and hostility 
to teleology have given aid and comfort to the enemy. The modern 
historians of philosophy all speak with enthusiasm of the man and with 
admiration of his thought ; he is a thinker of unique significance, the 
author of a system surpassing all others. Under these circumstances, 
Professor Erhardt thinks, it is necessary to raise the question of the 
value and truth of the system, and not merely to treat it historically. 
He therefore proposes to subject it to careful criticism, to assume the 
same attitude toward it that one would assume toward any other system 
claiming a hearing in the court of the present. He divides his book 
into two parts, the first (pp. 67-195) containing the Formal Criticism, 
or the criticism of the method followed by Spinoza ; and the second 
(pp. 196-465), the Material Criticism, or the criticism of the content 
of the philosophy. In an Introduction (pp. 1-66) and in an Appen- 
dix (pp. 466-502) he gives the results of his careful and thorough 
investigations of th Spinoza literature, the Introduction presenting a 
connected survey of the fortunes of Spinozism from its beginnings 
down to the present ; the Appendix supplementing this historical 
exposition with more detailed accounts and criticisms of particular 
works. These parts of the book represent an immense amount of 
painstaking and intelligent labor on the part of the author, and form a 
most valuable contribution to the history of Spinozism. 

The results of Erhardt's criticism are not favorable to Spinoza. He 
raises many objections to the form as well as the matter of the system 
and for the most part rejects its teachings, though recognizing the sub- 
jective greatness of the author. "I readily admit," he says, "his 
great importance and have no objection to his being reckoned among 
thinkers of the first rank; his system, however, I cannot rate so 
highly ; and in spite of the greatness of the fundamental thought of 
the one substance, I cannot admit it as a system of the first rank, at 
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least not of the very first rank " (p. vi). We shall not enter upon the 
question of the relative greatness of Spinoza ; such discussions are gen- 
erally more or less fruitless. Whether or not he was himself a thinker 
of the first rank and his system not quite of the first rank, — the 
distinction has a meaning, which is perhaps best brought out on page 
284, — his influence and standing in the history of thought are so great 
as to make unnecessary any apology for offering a thoroughgoing 
criticism of his work. Besides, one often learns more from critical 
expositions of a system than from colorless interpretations. Moreover, 
the problems discussed by Spinoza are important enough to make the 
searching critical examination of the solutions given by Professor 
Erhardt interesting and profitable ; so that the book has value also as 
a contribution to philosophical thinking. 

Most modern students of Spinoza will agree that the geometric- 
deductive method is not a suitable method for philosophy, and those 
who do not will certainly have some misgivings as to Spinoza's suc- 
cessful employment of the same, after reading the first part of Pro- 
fessor Erhardt's volume. The formal defects of the system were 
pointed out long ago by the contemporaries of the man, even those 
among them who viewed the deductive method with favor ; but no one, 
to my knowledge, has offered so complete an analysis as is presented 
here. Professor Erhardt speaks not merely in general terms of criti- 
cism ; he first describes the geometric method, shows how it is applied 
in geometry, why it is satisfactory there, and why it is not possible in 
philosophy. He then takes up the geometric proof in Part I of the 
Ethics (pp. 86-145), criticising the definitions, axioms, and propo- 
sitions from the standpoint of methodology, and discusses the other 
portions of the Ethics in the same way in a third chapter (pp. 145- 
195). It is a laborious piece of work that is given here, one that 
tries the patience and often deadens the interest of the reader ; but 
that is not the author's fault ; the geometric method, as used by Spi- 
noza, is not an exciting diversion, and it is not easy to follow all the 
formal shortcomings of the philosopher in his effort to present his 
doctrine in logic-proof form. Such a piece of work is a necessary 
answer to those who insist that Spinoza's is the most consistent system 
the human mind has ever constructed, and that its logic is invincible. 
As Professor Erhardt shows, the deductive method is untenable, not 
only in its geometric form, but in very principle ; Spinoza could not 
have advanced in his thinking a single step if he had not constantly 
violated it, and even abandoned it entirely in certain parts of his 
Ethics (see page 176). However that may be, he certainly does 
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make a poor showing ; the definitions and axioms are wholly unsuited 
to furnish a secure basis for a philosophical system. The definitions 
are not always clear as to meaning, most of them are objectionable in 
content, some of them being wholly or partially false ; while the 
axioms are either tautologous or far from being self-evident. It is 
hard to see how a long line of firmly established propositions can be 
deduced from such insufficient presuppositions. But that is not all. 
There are fallacies in the argument; contradictory and ambiguous 
notions are employed ; things to be proved are assumed ; conclusions 
are drawn from unproved premises, and inferences are made which do 
not follow from their premises at all. 

But the teachings are also open to serious objection on the material 
side, as Professor Erhardt points out in Part II, which forms the core 
of his book, and for the understanding of which the other part is by 
no means essential. In a number of chapters the conception of God, 
the philosophy of nature, the psychology and epistemology, and the 
ethics and the philosophy of religion, of Spinoza are subjected to a 
keen and for the most part just criticism. The objections offered in 
the book are, of course, not new — they are familiar to all students of 
Spinoza. The merit of the author consists in the detailed and thor- 
ough manner in which he handles the doctrines and the proofs ; there 
is hardly a question of importance connected with the system that 
escapes his wary eye. I can do no more in this place than give some 
of the results reached by him. So far as Spinoza's knowledge of God 
is concerned, it turns out to be precarious and small. Starting with 
the conviction that we have an adequate knowledge of God, he is 
forced to confess at last that it is incomplete. Indeed, the notion of 
such an adequate knowledge is wholly inconsistent with his own prin- 
ciples. At any rate we cannot deduce either the existence or nature 
of God from his mere concept. Experience leads us to only two 
attributes ; of those we do not know what thinking is at all, while the 
attribute of infinite extension proves to be essenceless and inefficient. 
Of the other countless attributes we remain in absolute ignorance.- 
Moreover, the existence of a divine intellect is emphatically denied 
on the one hand, and mentioned as a self-evident fact on the other. 
This, however, Professor Erhardt regards as a mere verbal contradic- 
tion ; Spinoza simply uses the traditional theistic language and inter- 
prets it in his own way. There can be no doubt that he means to 
deny intellect and will to the world-ground. A God, however, that 
does not possess intellect and will hardly deserves the name of God, 
and sinks to the level of a blind agency which it is impossible to con- 
ceive as having produced the given world. 
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The adoption of the geometric method leads Spinoza to conceive the 
world as a necessary logical consequence of the essence of God. But 
he cannot and does not consistently carry out this notion ; God is not 
merely the logical ground, but the real or causal principle. But even 
so, it is impossible for him to deduce the world-content from the idea 
of God. It is true, he speaks of the attributes as 'powers'; and 
infinite thinking can be conceived dynamically ; but extension cannot 
be so conceived even by making it an attribute of God : space cannot 
produce anything. Nor can the psychical phenomena be deduced 
from the attribute of thought. Interposing infinite modes between the 
particular things and the infinite attributes does not mend matters ; 
they do not bridge the chasm. Besides, Professor Erhardt thinks, 
there is no exact parallelism between the infinite mode of thought and 
the infinite mode of extension : motion and rest. 

Still, this may be merely a methodological weakness of the system : 
God may be the real cause of things, nonetheless. We know that 
Spinoza conceives God as the immanent cause, not as the transient 
cause ; things, therefore, it has been argued, have no substantiality or 
independence for Spinoza ; they are submerged in God. There are 
passages in favor of such an acosmistic interpretation. But those pas- 
sages are not very numerous, and they contradict the entire spirit of 
Spinoza's philosophy. It is the direct opposite of acosmism ; it is 
naturalism, even atheism. God's essence and activity is expressed 
solely in the particular things and does not possess a reality separate 
and distinct from them. That means that the notion of God is wholly 
superfluous and an unwarranted addition to the concept of the uni- 
verse, which in itself consists of nothing but the sum of particular 
things. A God that coincides with the universe does not deserve the 
name. It is no wonder the system was called atheistic. But this is 
really going too far, for Spinoza did not develop his thought as logic- 
ally and consistently as may seem. He vacillated between four or five 
different conceptions of God, without, perhaps, being aware of the 
opposition between them. His real meaning was most likely this : 
there is a unified substance underlying the world and to be distinguished 
from the mere sum of particular things. But he spoils the thought by 
saying that the substance consists of its attributes and by declaring in 
direct opposition to this, that all difference of attributes is abolished 
in the unity of substance, thereby making the substance a mere quality- 
less x, out of which the given reality can certainly not be derived. 
The substance must be regarded as the unified subject of the attributes 
belonging to it as such and realiter. Unfortunately, this notion is to 
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be read between the lines only, rather than clearly and distinctly ex- 
pressed. At any rate, we cannot adhere to the idea of a divine world 
substance as the sum of particular things. If a mere plurality of things 
is original and ultimate, we have independent substances, and there 
looms up the riddle of explaining the relations between them. The 
riddle disappears if we assume a unified substance as the ultimate 
cause of the different things. It was no merit of Spinoza's to have 
reduced the plurality of things to a unitary world ground ; that is an 
old thought and has been supported by better proof than by his. But 
it was largely an original contribution of Spinoza's to have conceived 
this unified world-ground also as the sole world-substance. This is 
the kernel of his system and an idea of extraordinary significance, rep- 
resenting a real advance in philosophical thought. We may admit 
this even if we do not regard the doctrine itself as tenable or the way 
it has been worked out ; for in philosophy the new and ingenious 
solution of a difficult problem is nearly always an advance. 

It is largely owing to its naturalistic character that Spinoza's 
pantheism is scientifically inferior to other such systems and fails to 
do justice to a large number of facts. Pantheism is not necessarily 
naturalistic ; God can be conceived as a spiritual being; a God that 
has neither will nor intellect, nor acts according to purposes, becomes 
a naturalistic principle not deserving the name of God. The proper 
appellation for such a view is naturalistic monism or monistic natural- 
ism. There is also a tendency to identify God and nature as the 
mere sum-total of all particular things — pluralism, or individualism, 
— but it is not prominent enough to allow us to change the label of 
the system. 

Spinoza's philosophy of nature is mechanism, which he borrowed 
from Descartes, and which he makes no attempt to prove, regarding 
it as a settled fact. Professor Erhardt brings to bear against it the 
usual arguments against the one-sided mechanical explanation of the 
universe, and shows the weakness in Spinoza's objections to teleology 
(pp. 289-319). He then enters upon a detailed examination and criti- 
cism of the psychological doctrines of Spinoza (pp. 319-369), pointing 
out the defects of his intellectualism and his theory of the passions, 
and declaring his identity theory and his parallelism to be among the 
most untenable and erroneous theories ever set up in philosophy. He 
also discovers the inconsistencies and inadequacies of his theory of 
knowledge (pp. 369-391), and characterizes it as one of the most 
incomplete and unsuccessful parts of his system, — which it certainly 
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The climax of the system is reached in the philosophy of religion 
(pp. 432-439). The notion of God stands at the beginning and end 
of the Spinozistic philosophy : the first part of the Ethics aims at a 
theoretical knowledge of God, the last part deals with our practical 
relation to God ; our freedom and happiness consist in the eternal 
love of God or the love of God for men. There is an apparent con- 
tradiction in the doctrine : on the one hand Spinoza denies all feelings 
of love and hate to God, and yet he speaks of the love of God for 
himself and for men. The contradiction can only be removed by 
supposing Spinoza to mean by God's love of himself and of man, 
certain forms of human love, which from the pantheistic standpoint 
of the Ethics is love of God. It would have been better if he had 
not made use of this concept and had not given the impression that 
this term had a legitimate place in his system. The fact is, he could 
not bring himself to give up a term that had played so great a role in 
traditional religion and metaphysics. 

Professor Erhardt summarizes his results in the Conclusion (pp. 
440-465). He refers to the "quantitative inadequacy" of the 
system : it is not a complete and elaborate system at all, but only the 
outline of a system. A system of the first rank must possess a certain 
completeness and thoroughness ; but Spinoza has not worked out a 
single philosophical discipline. To be sure, we should not emphasize 
this fact if the quality of his philosophy appealed to us more favor- 
ably : if there were not such serious objections to be made to most of 
his teachings. This deficiency is not removed by referring to his 
great consistency as a thinker. The value of philosophical creations 
does not depend primarily on their consistency, and, besides, 
Spinoza's system is not remarkable for its consistency. On the 
formal side its consistency leaves much to be desired and is often 
lacking as to the content of the teaching. Its basal defect consists in 
its inability to deduce from the concept of God as the infinite sub- 
stance his properties and the world-content. It is inconsistent and 
contradictory to deny intellect and will to God and at the same time 
to give him the attribute of thinking. It is contradictory to place the 
highest goal of human striving in the love of God and at the same 
time to rob him of all the qualities capable of inspiring such love. 
His psychology is not consistent ; besides his theory of identity and 
his parallelism he presents two other views contradictory of the main 
view and of each other ; the one betraying a decided materialistic 
tinge, the other emphasizing the independence of the soul in a dual- 
istic-spiritualistic sense. There are contradictions also in his deter- 
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minism and in his ethical principles. There is no reason to call him 
particularly consistent for deriving a naturalistic world-view from 
naturalistic presuppositions ; Haeckel has done that. Indeed, we may 
blame Spinoza for his obstinate adherence to his theories, nearly all of 
which contradict experience. 

Perhaps Spinoza would have avoided some of these inconsistencies 
if he had pursued only scientific and theoretical ends. But his think- 
ing was primarily guided by practical and religious interests. The 
highest problem of philosophy is not to tell us what to do to be saved. 
The final function of philosophy is to become ' pure subject of knowl- 
edge,' 'pure world-eye,' in order to mirror reality as faithfully and 
objectively as possible. Spinoza did not wholly succeed in preventing 
practical tendencies from influencing his theoretical investigations. 

In order to gain an objective judgment of the value of Spinoza's 
work, we must also remember his historical dependence. His origin- 
ality does not consist in his having offered brand new thoughts, but 
rather in his having developed and combined in his own way thoughts 
which had already existed in less developed form or in different 
combinations. 

In short, in the opinion of Professor Erhardt, it is only a question 
of time when the world will cease to accord to the philosophy of 
Spinoza the importance which it has claimed since the eighteenth 
century. 

Frank Thilly. 

Cornell University. 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the 
editorship of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. Vol. VIII. Meta- 
physial, by W. D. Ross. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908. — pp. 
xv, 308. 

It is a striking illustration of the fact that Germany alone among the 
leading nations of to-day manifests a living interest in speculative 
philosophy that hitherto it has not been possible to find a good trans- 
lation of Aristotle's Metaphysics in any modern language save German. 
To say nothing of less important translations, the Germans have given 
us those of Schwegler (1847), Bonitz (1890), Rolfes (1904), and 
Lasson (1907). In French we have those of Pierron and Zevort 
(1840-41), and Barthelemy-St. Hilaire (1878), both of which leave 
much to be desired ; in Italian, the unfinished translation of Bonghi 
(1854) ; in English, of the whole, only those of T. Taylor (1801) 
and MacMahon (1848), although translations of some of the books 



